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form;*! "public" occasions, must be distinguished from the
publicity of poetry. It i.s the publicity of State occasions where
State is distinguished irom society. Both are one in primitive
life, Init the class de\elopment of Athens has already separated
the city from men. The occasions when men use the State
machinery and State occasions to persuade others are by Aristode
considered as separate from the occasions when one man speaks
to others to persuade them about the normal incidents of daily
life. The development of classes has made the city a "tamer of
men", something uheady towering above society as a structure
separate and imposed on it, a view which was to reach its
/enith with the Hegelian conception of the absolute State. But
it is already implicit in Socrates's refusal to flee the city's judg-
ment 01 deaih. In this refusal, Socrates forecasts that the class
struggle was doomed to destroy Greece, because the city could
not generate a class or even 'one man able to look beyond
the city.

Aristotle's treatment of Poetics requires a more detailed con-
sideration. He deals with a primitive poetry already in process
of differentiation in odes, dramas, epics arid love poetry, and
already distinct from rhetoric; and he therefore looks for a
tharacteristic common to poetic creations which will distinguish
ihem as a species from the non-poetic. An obvious charac-
teristic of poetry to the Greeks was that it told some sort of
storv. It made some statement about the ways of gods or men
or the emotions of the poet which, even though it was not true,
seemed true. The epic is a false history, and the drama a
feigned action. Even in love poetry the poet may justly say "I
die for love of Chloe" when no Chloe exists. The essence of
poetry therefore seemed to the Greeks to be illusion, a conscious
illusion.

To Pluto this feature of the poet's art appeared so deplor-
able that he would not admit poets to his Republic, or at least
only if their productions were strictly censored. Such reaction-
ary or Fascist philosophies as Plato's are always accompanied by
a denial of culture, particularly contemporary culture, and
Phio** contemporary culture was pre-erainendy poetic. He
therefore hates poetry as a philosopher even though he is
charmed b\ it as a man. In a revolutionary period culture
expresses tlie aspirations of the revolution or the doubts of the
dispossessed. The philosophers of the dispossessed regard both
the aspirations and the doubts as "dangerous", or "corrupt",
and want a culture which shores up their rottenness. Sucn a
culture idealises the past in which they were strong. This ideal
past does not bear much likeness to the real past, for it is one
carefully arranged so that, unlike the real past, it will not again
generate the present. For Plato this past is idealised in his